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One  of  the  most  valuable  fruits  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  the 
better  reciprocal  knowledge  of  the  Churches.  The  old  alignment  of 
State  and  National  Churches  knew  little  of  that  which  lay  beyond  the 
boundary.  Today  the  Churches  are  looking  over  the  hedges  and  seek 
to  implant  an  ecumenical  consciousness  and  feeling  of  solidarity  by 
letting  the  church  membership  share  in  the  lives  of  other  Churches,  in 
their  problems  and  their  work.  Through  its  encouragement  of  such  an 
interchange,  the  religious  press  becomes  one  of  the  most  important 
collaborators  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  Similarly,  more  and  more 
theological  faculties  are  introducing  the  subject  of  “ecclesiology,” — 
meaning  not  simply  knowledge  of  one’s  own  Church,  but  also  of  foreign 
church  peculiarities. 

Such  reciprocal  acquaintance  has  been  markedly  facilitated  since  there 
was  formed  in  the  individual  countries  a  Protestant  press  service, 
cooperating  with  the  central  organization  of  the  International  Press 
Commission  of  the  Universal  Christian  Council  of  Life  and  Work.  Not 
only  Germany  and  Switzerland  have  admirably  organized  press  services, 
but  French,  Hungarian,  Polish,  Czech,  and  more  recently,  Dutch  press 
services  have  been  added  to  the  total.  These  press  bureaus  not  only 
supply  the  religious  press  with  church  news,  but  also  further  the 
ecumenical  movement  through  their  international  contacts.  The  German 
Evangelical  Press  Service,  for  instance,  is  so  well  set  up  that  it  gives 
currently  a  well-orientated  picture  of  all  important  church  occurences 
in  the  whole  wide  world,  and  hence  enjoys  a  good  deal  of  prestige.  The 
ecumenical  letters  of  Hinderer  have  been  widely  taken  up  by  the 
English  press.  No  larger  church  paper  can  exist  today  without  a  column 
devoted  to  the  Sister  Churches.  “Christliche  Welt,”  “Eiche,”  “Semaine 
Religieuse,”  “Foi  et  Vie,”  “Werldbond  der  Kerken”  and  others  are 
paying  more  and  more  attention  to  foreign  Churches,  and  even  in 
papers  like  Dr.  Zoeckler’s  “Parish  News”  and  the  “Evangelical  Church 
Paper,”  the  organs  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church  of  Poland,  or 
in  the  organ  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  “La  Luce,”  one  often  finds 
a  surprising  amount  of  information  concerning  the  vital  activities  of 
other  Churches. 

And  withal,  the  Catholic  and  the  Orthodox  world  is  not  neglected. 
Within  a  few  years  continental  Protestantism  has  found  itself ;  and 
in  this  self-recognition,  and  in  its  well-defined  orbit,  has  gained  a  fairly 
well-rounded  picture  of  its  nature  and  its  tasks.  Its  interest,  however, 
is  not  confined  to  the  Continent.  We  are  intensely  interested  in  what 
goes  on  in  England  and  Scotland.  What  American  Protestantis,m  is 
doing,  what  is  happening  in  the  mission  Churches,  —  all  this  lies  in 
our  field  of  vision.  One  might  make  only  the  criticism  that  the  reports 
concerning  church  life  in  Great  Britain  and  America  are  too  largely 
dependent  on  casual,  personal  relationships.  They  tend  also  to  be 
enticed  too  thoughtlessly  by  the  unusual,  striking,  or  sensational  occur- 
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rence,  particularly  where  America  is  concerned.  That  sort  of  thing 
is  reported  while  the  less  visible,  quiet,  unassuming  work  of  the  Church 
receives  too  little  notice.  The  European  press  services  might  well  work 
towards  a  reduction  of  this  sensationalism  if  they  want  to  give  the 
continental  public  a  real  picture  of  western  Protestantism. 

II. 

Now  what  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  knowledge  of  continental 
Protestantism  on  the  part  of  Britain  and  America?  What  sort  of  a 
picture  of  European  Protestantism  is  reflected  in  the  religious  press 
of  these  countries  and  Churches  ?  It  should  first  be  stated  that  con¬ 
tinental  Protestantism,  seen  from  afar,  and  examined  with  insufficient 
care  and  linguistic  training,  looks  more  unified  than  it  really  is.  In 
the  picture  that  the  average  Englishman  and  American  makes  for 
himself  of  continental  Protestant  conditions,  and  that  is  limned  for  him 
by  his  church  press,  the  shading  is  lacking  completely.  The  differentia¬ 
tion  of  continental  Protestantism  into  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches, 
into  traditional  State  Church  and  “free”  Church  organization,  and  the 
new  mission  Church  development,  is  usually  known  only  to  a  few  well 
informed  individuals.  The  problems  of  our  “Diaspora”  (scattered 
constituencies  belonging  to  a  Mother  Church  in  another  country)  and 
our  minorities,  our  real  relation  to  the  State  and  to  Catholicism,  are 
very  largely  unknown  and  uncomprehended.  It  has  happened  that 
professors  in  Scotland  considered  Switzerland  a  Lutheran  country,  and 
if  one  replies  to  an  Anglican  on  his  query  as  to  church  membership 
that  one  is  “Reformed,”  he  might  readily  rejoin :  “Reformed  from  what?” 
and  not  know  that  this  term  corresponds  to  the  English  Presbyterian¬ 
ism. 

The  American  usually  cannot  understand  that  the  old  State  and 
National  Churches  form  a  solidaric  whole,  and  that  for  a  long  time 
they  constituted  practically  the  entire  Protestant  element  in  many 
places.  He  therefore  had  no  scruples  against  carrying  his  American 
denominationalism  into  our  church  system  and  regarded  this  as  a 
furthering  and  stimulation  of  our  religious  life.  As  a  rule  he  does  not 
know  that  our  Reformed  Churches  did  not  remain  connected  with  the 
ruling  house  or  national  government  out  of  fear  or  servility,  but  that 
the  idea  of  a  Christian  or  Evangelical  people  had  undergirded  this 
:hurch-political  connection.  (N.B.  the  Congregational  Churches  were 
for  many  years  the  “Established”  Church  in  parts  of  New  England. 
Translator) 

Generally  speaking,  one  may  say  that  British  and  American 
Protestantism  knows  continental  Protestantism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  press,  only  in  boldly  sketched  outlines.  Even  big  English 
and  American  papers  report  little  or  nothing  about  the  continental 
Churches.  If  the  “Church  Times”  or  the  “Guardian”  ever  mention 
them,  it  is  usually  in  connection  with  the  journey  of  a  correspondent 
to  Oberammergau  or  some  vacation  resort,  apropos  of  which  the 
Anglican  paper  rarely  omits  to  give  Protestantism  a  slap.  The  total 
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lack  of  interest  and  the  utter  ignorance  is  in  this  case  of  course  founded 
on  confessional  differences.  Even  the  Free  Churches  have  only  recently 
begun  to  devote  some  attention  to  continental  Protestantism.  For  some 
time  the  “British  Weekly”  has  been  endeavoring  to  open  a  window 
toward  the  Continent.  Nearly  every  week  it  quotes  some  item,  however 
briefly,  which  is  taken  from  “Christliche  Welt,”  or  “Semaine  Religieuse” 
or  “Evangile  et  Fiberte,”  or  “Eiche,”  and  thus  seeks  to  keep  its  readers 
in  touch  with  the  problems  of  Protestantism  on  the  Continent.  This 
is  above  all  due  to  the  extraordinarily  well-read  and  judicious  editor, 
Miss  Stoddart.  “Christian  World,”  which  as  a  Congregational  paper 
has  of  course  no  special  confessional  interests  in  the  Continent  to 
cultivate,  rarely  quotes  from  the  church  press  of  the  mainland,  and 
when  it  does,  it  is  through  the  articles  of  Mr.  Harry  Jeffs,  a  member 
of  the  European  Central  Bureau  for  Relief  of  the  Evangelical  Churches 
of  Europe  and  of  the  Continental  Evangelical  Society.  More  frequent 
mention  is  seen  in  the  organ  of  the  Scottish  Church,  “Life  and  Work” 
and  also  in  the  “Scots  Observer.”  The  Scottish  Church  has  a  special 
Continental  Commission  with  Prof.  Curtis  as  chairman.  In  England, 
the  Continental  Evangelical  Society  and  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
cultivate  interest  in  the  Continent  through  their  communications. 

Scotland,  because  of  the  closer  confessional  relationship  with  Re¬ 
formed  Protestantism,  is  far  better  acquainted  with  conditions  on  the 
Continent  as  is  Presbyterian  England.  Scottish  theologists  visit  re¬ 
gularly  continental  Churches  and  assemblies,  and  in  Edinburgh,  for 
instance,  they  justly  feel  that  they  are  on  a  high  watch-tower,  looking 
both  East  and  West.  This  interest  of  the  Scots  in  the  religious  life  of 
other  Churches  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  their  own  confessional 
household,  but  is  comprehensive  and  with  an  eye  for  Protestantism 
as  a  whole.  It  would  be  interesting  to  study  somewhat  more  closely 
the  ecumenical  orientation  of  the  various  types  of  Protestantism  or 
rather  the  degree  of  their  feeling  of  solidarity  and  consciousness  of 
common  Protestantism.  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Protestantism 
thinks  more  broadly  and  comprehensively  in  this  connection  than  for 
instance  Lutheran,  Baptist  or  Congregational  Protestantism,  which 
likes  to  center  denominational  interest  on  the  denominational  mem¬ 
bership,  especially  in  America. 

Of  course  one  cannot  demand  too  much  of  a  church  press  so 
thoroughly  denominationally  orientated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organs 
of  international  association  are  beginning  to  devote  more  attention  to 
continental  Protestantism.  For  a  long  time  this  has  been  done  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  the  “Quarterly  Register”  of  the  Reformed  Alliance,  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  “Good  Will,”  the  organ 
of  the  English  World  Alliance  is  also  giving  much  consideration  lately 
to  continental  questions.  Sir  Henry  Lunn’s  “Review  of  the  Churches” 
likewise  took  cognizance  of  continental  problems  by  means  of  special 
articles.  )It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  this  liberal  and  dignified 
periodical  may  be  spared  to  us,  although  Sir  Henry  Lunn  is  withdrawing 
from  its  direction.  Outside  of  “Stockholm,”  “Die  Eiche”  and  the 
“Christian  Union  Quarterly”  there  is  no  periodical  which  served  the 
ecumenical  idea  with  such  breadth  of  sympathy  and  so  much  dignity 
as  the  “Review  of  the  Churches.” 
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American  interest  in  continental  Protestantism,  as  seen  in  the  pages 
of  the  church  press,  has  two  poles.  One  lies  in  the  field  of  denomina¬ 
tional  relationship  of  American  Churches  with  their  European  Sister 
Churches,  the  other  in  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  and  the  American  groups  of  international  organizations. 
Denominational  papers  report  concerning  religious  life  in  the  European 
homeland.  For  instance,  one  can  find  in  the  Methodist  “Christliche 
Apologete,”  which  is  edited  by  the  able  Rev.  A.  J,  Bucher,  news  about 
Europe  which  we  ourselves  cannot  readily  come  by.  The  “Reformed 
Church  Messenger”  seeks  to  keep  its  readers  au  courant  with  the  Re¬ 
formed  world  of  Europe  or  at  least  of  Germany.  In  Baptist  papers  one 
could  often  read  important  news  concerning  religious  occurrences  in 
Russia  and  the  eastern  countries. 

The  “Evangelical  Herald"  of  the  Evangelical  Synod  is  very  in¬ 
formative  concerning  the  united  (A  &  H)  Churches  of  Germany. 
Rather  recently,  the  Presbyterian  papers  have  sought  special  articles 
concerning  different  continental  countries,  notably  “The  Presbyterian.” 
That  “The  Congregationalist”  and  the  high-anglical  “Living  Church” 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  continental  Protestantism  is  understandable 
as  they  have  but  few  confessional  connections  with  our  Churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  has  given  special 
attention  for  the  last  ten  years  to  European  questions.  In  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Council  there  were  found  more  and  more  articles  dealing 
particularly  with  the  distress  of  continental  Protestantism  and  with 
the  movement  for  international  church  cooperation.  In  many  respects 
New  York  is  better  informed  than  London  about  us  on  the  Continent. 
In  the  Federal  Council  there  is  at  work  a  common  Protestant  interest 
which  extends  also  to  Europe.  One  may  credit  the  Secretary  Emeritus, 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  with  this  achievement  and  express  the  hope 
that  this  interest  may  also  be  cultivated  under  the  new  leadership. 
Protestant  America  is  otherwise  connected  with  Europe  through  de¬ 
nominational  interests,  through  the  work  of  the  missions  and  young 
peoples’s  organizations  (Christian  Endeavor,  YMCA,  YWCA,  etc.)  and, 
through  the  peace  movement  of  the  World  Alliance  for  International 
Friendship  Through  the  Churches.  Taking  the  field  of  ecclesiastical 
relations  as  a  whole,  the  federative  idea  as  represented  in  the  Federal 
Council  is  probably  the  most  practical  form  of  association  possible  for 
the  European  Churches.  (The  organization  of  the  Federal  Council  has 
had  a  most  stimulating  effect  on  the  formation  of  European  church 
federations,  as  for  instance  the  Swiss  and  the  Czech  federations.)  An 
expression  of  its  interest  in  the  European  situation  is  also  the  recent 
stand  of  the  Council  against  the  thesis  of  the  sole  war  guilt  of  Germany. 

The  common  interest  of  the  American  church  world  in  the  European 
continent  is  hampered  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  church  life  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  presented  in  purely  denominational  church  papers.  Besides 
the  “Bulletin”  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  there  is  only  one 
publication,  the  Christian  Century,  which  represents  the  broader  aspects 
of  Protestantism  as  a  whole.  After  a  short-lived  effort  to  report  con¬ 
cerning  continental  Protestantism,  the  periodical  discontinued  this 
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policy,  and  now  rarely  even  reprints  articles  which  are  sent  to  it  unless 
they  are  written  from  some  special  American  angle.  (It  has  lately 
published  some  of  Dr.  Niebuhr’s  travel  reports,  however.) 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  rapid  survey  that  the  knowledge  of  con¬ 
tinental  Protestantism  as  a  wrhole  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired  and 
that  its  extension  is  hindered  on  the  one  hand  by  a  certain  apathy  and 
on  the  other  by  special  denominational  interests.  The  English-speaking 
world  forms  a  sphere  of  its  own  in  the  religious  sense  also,  within 
which  interest  for  its  various  constituent  parts  is  more  readily  transmit¬ 
ted  than  for  the  isolated  and  remote  Continent,  to  understand  which, 
many  languages  are  necessary.  American  Protestant  circles  wThich  are 
interested  in  European  Protestantism  through  a  brotherly  feeling  of 
mutual  responsibility  and  sympathy,  are  being  informed  by  means  of 
direct  news  letters  and  pamphlets  concerning  our  situation. 

Ill 

What  then  is  the  picture  of  continental  Protestantism  as  it  appears 
in  the  mirror  of  the  press  ?  That,  of  course  can  only  be  outlined  along 
very  broad  and  general  lines  and  only  holds  good  for  the  average 
impression. 

In  its  historical  conception,  especially  where  America  is  concerned, 
Europe,  and  particularly  Germany  and  Switzerland,  is  regarded  as  the 
cradle  of  the  Reformation.  But  a  large  group  of  American  Churches 
trace  their  origin  far  more  from  the  English  and  Scottish  Mother 
Churches  than  from  the  continental  Reformation  movement.  Presbyter¬ 
ians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Quakers,  Anglicans, 
naturally  don’t  think  of  Geneva  or  of  the  Wartburg  when  they  remind 
themselves  of  their  historic  beginnings,  but  of  the  English  Reformation. 
That  in  itself  creates  a  certain  historcial  remoteness.  Luther,  Zwdngli 
and  Calvin  are  not  in  their  consciousness  to  the  same  degree  nor  in 
the  same  sense  the  Fathers  of  their  Churches  as  this  is  the  case  on 
the  Continent.  England,  for  instance,  is  just  begining  to  discover 
Lutheranism,  which  is  far  more  strongly  expressed  in  America  through 
the  many  Lutherans  living  there. 

Hence  our  historic  State  and  National  Church  system  is  understood 
in  America  only  in  its  external  aspects.  For  American  religious  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  continental  Churches  are  far  too  much  tied  up  with  the 
State.  That  the  Churches  today  are  so  largely  separated  from  State  and 
ruler,  is  for  American  and  British  free-churchmen  a  sign  of  new,  hope¬ 
ful  life  on  the  part  of  European  Protestantism.  In  any  case,  they  con¬ 
sider  the  relationship  of  the  old  church  system  to  the  newly  introduced 
‘Tree  church”  system,  as  a  very  considerable  problem^  The  Free 
Churches  wrho  conduct  missions  on  the  Continent  regard  as  their  task 
the  awakening  of  the  dormant  State  Churches,  and  the  stimulation  of 
them  to  more  active  evangelization  and  social  work.  In  the  picture  of 
continental  Protestantism  wrhich  American  Churches  have  created  for 
themselves,  these  two  branches  are  entirely  lacking  as  integral  fields 
of  church  activity.  It  is  only  now  becoming  known  that  the  Inner 
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Mission  of  the  Church  has  undertaken  this  task.  Evangelization  and 
social  welfare  work,  however,  in  the  mind  of  the  American,  belong  to 
the  work  of  the  Church  itself.  It  is  comprehensible,  therefore,  that 
especially  the  eastern  part  of  Europe  has  hitherto  been  regarded  by 
the  American  Churches  as  a  more  or  less  fallow  mission  field.  It  looked 
for  a  time,  for  example,  as  if  the  Baptist  Church  would  become  the 
Protestantism  of  Russia. 

Continental  Protestantism  is  distinguished  in  the  church  consciousness 
of  the  West  predominantly  by  its  theology.  There  is,  however,  the 
tendency  to  accuse  continental  theology,  especially  that  of  Germany, 
of  being  rationalistic  and  corrupted  by  liberalism.  It  was  manifest,  for 
instance,  at  the  Lutheran  World  Convention,  that  the  American  Luth¬ 
erans  were  gravely  concerned  at  the  dwindling  of  the  old  Lutheran 
orthodoxy  on  the  Continent.  The  new  theological  development  of 
America,  —  the  plunge  into  religious  psychology,  into  pragmatism, 
behaviorism,  theological  vacuity,  which  was  widely  characteristic  of 
the  emphasis  on  the  “Social  Gospel”  —  is  a  factor  which  is  leading  the 
attention  of  theological  America  back  to  the  theology  of  the  Continent, 
especially  since  dialectic  theology  is  again  seeking  to  secure  a  firm 
theological  foundation  for  itself.  Church  periodicals  such  as  the  British 
Weekly,  the  Quarterly  Register,  the  Expositor,  and  in  America,  the 
Christian  Century,  The  Reformed  Church  Messenger,  are  showing  great 
interest  in  this  new  theology. 

It  is  the  feeling  among  Americans  that  the  European  Churches  do 
too  little  for  world  peace.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  them  that  the  con¬ 
tinental  Churches  have  and  seek  so  little  influence  on  public  opinion 
and  the  life  of  the  country.  On  the  one  hand  they  blame  the  old  State 
Church  system  for  this,  and  on  the  other  our  “quietism.”  Continental 
Protestantism,  they  feel,  stands  too  little  behind  the  peace  work  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  of  the  League  of  Nations  Association.  The 
latter  has  over  500,000  members  in  England,  among  which  are  numerous 
congregations  and  denominations.  The  Church,  their  impression  is, 
identifies  itself  too  strongly  with  State  and  nation  and  too  often  parti¬ 
cipates  in  its  dangerous  manouvres.  The  Federal  Council,  for  instance, 
enlisted  itself  with  extraordinary  energy  for  the  Kellogg  Pact,  and 
sent  to  all  Churches,  those  of  Europe  included,  a  special  appeal  on  its 
behalf.  It  must  have  been  a  disappointment  to  find  so  slight  an  echo 
coming  over  from  Europe. 

Furthermore,  the  marked  opposition  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  on 
the  Continent,  is  astonishing  to  Americans.  The  American  Protestant 
of  course  has  never  lived  through  a  succession  of  religious  wars.  The 
mutual  aloofness,  and  even  antagonism,  over  here,  seem  to  him 
antiquated.  Cooperative  work,  at  least  in  practical  fields,  seems  to  him 
easier  and  more  natural  than  in  Europe. 

From  their  distant  viewpoint,  the  much  divided  American  Churches 
find  it  strange  that  the  European  Churches  have  not  more  rapidly  de¬ 
veloped  a  federative  union.  The  idea  of  a  European  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  comes  to  their  mind,  with  which  it  would  perhaps  be  easier 
to  deal  than  with  the  individual,  sometimes  antagonistic  Churches.  This 
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is  particularly  true  of  the  American  Federal  Council,  which,  more  than 
all  other  non-continental  organizations,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  de¬ 
nominationally  interested,  has  sought  the  unity  of  continental 
Protestantism  and  furthered  it.  Vice  versa,  —  American  Lutheranism 
fears  the  formation  of  such  a  federation  and  warns  against  it. 

From  this  judgment  on  their  part  one  can  see  anew  what  is  happening 
to  us  where  American  and  British  public  opinion  is  concerned :  our 
faults  and  deficiencies  are  far  more  readily  seen  than  all  the  quiet, 
unsensational  life  processes  and  the  daily  detail  work. 

None  the  less,  continental  Protestantism  appears  more  and  more  as 
a  force  of  potential  greatness.  It  is  no  longer  merely  the  poor  relation 
of  the  period  immediately  following  the  war,  threatened  by  ruin  and 
dissolution,  but  a  strengthening  and  coordinated  religious  communion, 
which  promises  much  new  life.  The  impression  of  such  oneness  and 
cooperation  is  increased  for  the  distant  observer  by  such  unified  ag¬ 
gregations  as  the  youth  movement,  the  Inner  Mission,  the  Central 
Bureau  for  Relief  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  Europe,  and  lately 
by  the  greater  prominence  of  the  European  group  in  the  Stockholm 
Movement.  (Universal  Christian  Council  of  Life  and  Work).  One  may 
boldly  say  that  the  real  intellectual  leadership  of  that  movement,  the 
strongest  interest,  lies  in  the  European-continental  group,  and  that  on 
the  other  hand  European  Protestantism  possesses  in  the  Central  Bureau 
for  Relief  a  hand  and  a  voice  through  which  coordinated  expression 
is  possible.  A  nationally  and  confessionally  divided  continental 
Protestantism  would  have  little  or  no  meaning  for  the  non-continental 
religious  world.  It  would  petrify  in  its  weakness,  its  impotence,  its 
little  boundaries  and  bickerings.  A  continental  Protestantism,  which 
takes  vigorous  part  in  the  European  group  of  Stockholm,  and  in  the 
Central  Bureau  for  Relief  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  Europe,  in 
the  Gustav-Adolf  Association,  and  in  the  World  Alliance  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Friendship  Through  the  Churches,  which  grasps  its  common 
tasks  and  demonstrates  its  will  toward  constructive  progress  within  the 
common  sphere  of  evangelical  Christianity,  —  that  continental 
Protestantism  is  respected,  wins  contacts  and  importance  and  has  a 
distinct  mission  toward  non-continental  Protestantism  in  the  field  of 
theology,  social  work,  and  missions,  as  well  as  in  such  special  prob¬ 
lems  as  that  of  our  relationship  with  the  Eastern  Churches. 
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